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[Born, 1700 ?   Died, 1750 ?]

TWEBDSIDE.

WHAT beauties does Flora disclose !

How sweet are her smiles upon Tweed!
Yet Mary's, still sweeter than those,

Both nature and fancy exceed.
Nor daisy, nor sweet-blushing rose,

Not all the gay flowers of the field,
Not Tweed gliding gently through those,

Such beauty and pleasure does yield.

The warblers are heard in the grove,

The linnet, the lark, and the thrush,
The blackbird, and sweet-cooing dove.

With music enchant every bush.
Come, let us go forth to the mead,

Let us see how the primroses spring ;
We'll lodge in some village on Tweed,

And love while the feather'd folks sing.

How does my love pass the long day ?

Does Mary not tend a few sheep I
Do they never carelessly stray,

While happily she lies asleep ?
Tweed's murmurs should lull her to rest;

Kind nature indulging my bliss,
To relieve the soft pains of my breast,

I'd steal an ambrosial kiss.

JTis she does the virgins excel,

No beauty with her may compare :
Love's graces around her do dwell;

She *s fairest where thousands are fair.
Say, charmer, where do thy flocks stray,

Oh ! tell me at noon where they feed ;
Shall I seek them on smooth-winding Tay

Or the pleasanter banks of the Tweed.

THE BUSH ABOON TB&QUAIR.

HEAR me, ye nymphs, and every swain,

I'll tell how Peggy grieves me ;
Though, thus I languish, thus complain,

Alas ! she ne'er believes me,

My vows and sighs, like silent air,

' Unheeded never move her ;

1 At the bonny bush aboon Tracjuair,

.    ,'Twas there I first did love her.

Thai day she smiled., and made me glad,
.s ^Nb* maicl seem'd ever kinder ;

"I\tl!o%ght myself the luckiest lad,   .
'iyeetly there to find her.

I tried to soothe my amorous flame
In words that I thought tender ;

If more there pass'd, I'm not to blame,
I meant not to offend her.

Yet now she scornful flees the plain.

The fields we then frequented ;
If e'er we meet, she shows disdain,

She looks as ne'er acquainted.
The bonny bush bloom'd fair in May,

Its sweets I'll aye remember ;
But now her frowns make it decay,

It fades as in December.

Ye rural powers, who hear my strains,

Why thus should Peggy grieve me ?
Oh ! make her partner in my pains,

Then let her smiles relieve me.
If not, my love will turn despair,

My passion no more tender,
I'll leave the bush aboon Traquair,

To lonely wilds I'll wander.

ON MRS. A. H., AT A CONCERT.

LOOK where my dear Hamilla smiles,

Hamilla ! heavenly charmer;
See how with all their arts and wiles

The Loves and Graces arm her.
A blush dwells glowing on her cheeks,

Fair seats of youthful pleasures ;
There Love in smiling language speaks,

There spreads his rosy treasures.

0 fairest maid, I own thy power,

I gaze, I sigh, and languish,
Yet ever, ever will adore,

And triumph in my anguish.
But ease, 0 charmer, ease my care,

And let my torments move tbee ;
As thou art-.'fairest' of the fair,

So I the dearest love thee.

[* A merchant in Glasgow, one of the sweetest of our
lyrical writers, and one of the ingenious young gentlemen
that assisted Allan Ramsay in his Tea Table Miscellany.
He was alive in 1748, and certainly dead in 1758, having
suffered for many years "the most torturing pains of
body with an unalterable cheerfulness of temper." It is
said that he was drowned crossing over from France to
Scotland, but this, is very questionable.]